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CHINA—Weak Link 
in the United Nations? 


Mr. Rowe: I would like to propose that, instead of discussing 
whether or not China is a weak link in the United Nations, we talk 
about what the typical strengths and weaknesses of China, as a pow- 
er, are. What influences do China’s strengths and weaknesses have 
upon her position as a member of the United Nations? 


Mr. Lattimore: One thing which we ought to make clear at the 
very beginning is the question of American attitudes toward China. 
Remember, we have been through some very sharp ups and downs, 
At one time China was considered above all criticism; in the past 
year, China has been fair game for everybody’s criticism. How 
much has the position of China changed, and how much have Ameri- 
can minds changed? 


Mr. MacNarr: It is a question at the very outset, it seems to me, 
as to whether we are going to look at this problem of China as a pos- 
- sible weak link or as a strong link; of whether we are going to look 
at it from the point of view of the Americans looking at China; or of 
_whether we are going to try to look at it from the point of view of 
- the Chinese looking at themselves. In other words, I feel very 
strongly that it is largely a question of emotion and newspaper 
headlines from the American point of view. This leads us, from 
time to time, to overlook the fact that at one time China seems to 
__ be strong, whether it is strong or not and at another time it seems to 
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be weak, whether it is weak or not. I suggest that we keep in mind 
that the Chinese point of view is quite as important as the American 
point of view—or the Western point of view. 


Mr. Rowe: Do you not think that one of the obvious reasons 
and one of the most important reasons for the seemingly constant 
fluctuations upward and downward in American opinion about 
China is the lack in this country of real sources of basic, funda- 
mental information on China? Let us take, for instance, the lack of 
educational programs designed to acquaint the American public 
with China itself, which, after all, is the fundamental consideration 
in any discussion of China’s international position. 


Mr. MacNarr: There is that, and there is also the fact that we 
will not even bother to remember the things that we already know. 
We forget such facts, for instance, as the obvious strength of China, 
geographically—its vast size, its great population; the fact that great- 
ness in bulk, greatness in length of life of a country, raise problems 
which are bound to be of importance time after time, regardless of 
whether we Americans keep those points in mind or whether we do 
not. 


Mr. Lattimore: While we cannot provide the whole country 
with all the information which it needs in the short time at our dis- 
posal today, we can get down to the most concrete factors which we 
find in the situation. 


Mr. MacNarr: I was about to suggest that ina conversation such 
as this, it is always a good thing to define terms. What do we mean 
by “weakness,” for instance? What do we mean by “strength?” | 
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Mr. Rowe: Quite. In other words, what strengths and what 
weaknesses in relation to what? Are we talking, for instance, about 
China’s strength and weakness in the war, or are we talking about 
China’s strength and weakness as a possible member of the United 
Nations in the postwar world? It seems to me that both of these sub- 
jects are important. 


Mr. Lattimore: We have to start, I believe, with China’s posi- 
tion in the war before we can get on to a clear discussion of China 
after the war, and I would like to venture this as an introduction. 
While there have been ups and downs in American opinion, there 
have been also real changes within China itself. At one time, the 
Chinese were not only united but they insisted upon being united, 
in spite of the fact that no foreign country had any faith in them. 
Then the Chinese unity seems to have weakened somewhat in the 
period since Pearl Harbor and since China has had allies. What are 
we to make of that? 


Mr. Rowe: Yes, but we did have a real united front in China at 
one time, which lasted in very great strength from 1937 right up to 
the fall of about 1940. At that time it seemed to break, and it has 
never been restored fully. Why that happened is just as impor- 
tant in explaining China in the war as the explanation of technical | 
_ military strengths and weaknesses. 


Mr. Lattimore: I think that we can take Pearl Harbor as a 
| turning-point in China just as much as it was in America. We can 
say that, up to Pearl Harbor, the Chinese all supported Chiang Kai- 
- shek in the belief that if they held on, Japan would be forced into a 
corner and would turn against somebody besides China. Then the 


~ Chinese would get allies. 
Mr. MacNar: And one of the great ironies of history is the fact 
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that, as soon as the Chinese began to throw their caps in the air and | 
say ‘Hip, hip, hurrah! the Americans and the British are here, and | 


we are going to win the war!” the British and the Americans began, 
apparently, to lose the war as fast as possible. 


Mr. Rowe: Absolutely. In other words, the expectation of some 
Chinese at the time of Pearl Harbor that Santa Claus had arrived 
and was about to come down the chimney faded out pretty fast 
when we lost Manila and the British lost Singapore and Burma. 


Mr. Latrmore: Nevertheless, even with all those losses, the 
Chinese never believed that the war was going to be lost; they were 
sure that it was going to be won. I think that the point to be seized 
is that, once they had allies, there developed two groups in China, 
one which said, “‘O.K., now we have allies, let them go ahead and 
win the war. We have suffered and fought long enough.” 

Another group said, “Now is the time to redouble our efforts, be- 
cause we can’t afford to come to the peace table as a nation whose 
war was won for it by somebody else. We have to get to the peace 
table as participants in the victory with a full voice in decisions.” 


Mr. MacNarr: It would also seem that with the coming-in of al- 
lies and a feeling that in the end (no matter how far away the end 
might be) the United Nations are going to win, an opportunity was 
given to one of those groups which you referred to a moment ago, 
Lattimore, to say, ““Well, now we can continue our own little bicker- 
ings.” f 

In other words, on the one side, the Kuomintang had a feeling 
that possibly it need not play quite as valiant a role as it had been 
forced to play before. Or, on the other hand, the Communists had the 
feeling that, no matter whether the war ended next year or the year 
after, they were going to have, and could afford to have, their in- 
nings again. Then the other political parties, of which there are sev- 
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eral, also decided that it was time to raise their heads, This led to a 
greater degree of disunity, at least for the time being, than had been 
the case during the period in which the other United Nations had 
not decided yet to become united. 


*“Many Americans assume that the only important division in Chinese poli- 
tics is between the Right as represented by the Kuomintang, or Nationalist 
Party, and the Left as represented by the Communists. This is far from true. All 
members of the Kuomintang subscribe, in theory at least, to the doctrines of 
Sun Yat-sen, summed up in the Three People’s Principles: (1) Nationalism 
(freedom from foreign control), (2) Democracy and (3) Livelihood (freedom 
from want). But since it is in effect the only legal party, the Kuomintang con- 
tains many diverse and often conflicting elements..... Political groups in 
China are not clearly marked and are constantly shifting. ... . The important 
thing to remember is that many different shades of political opinion are rep- 
resented in ‘Kuomintang’ China and in the Kuomintang party itself. 

“Of the many conflicting factions within the Kuomintang, four are of out- 
standing importance: (1) the business-banking group headed by H. H. Kung, 
Minister of Finance [Kung was recently replaced as Minister of Finance by 
O. K. Yui]; (2) the ‘Political Science Group’ containing both business men and 
landlords; (3) the political bloc known as the CC clique, led by two brothers, 
Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu; and (4) the military clique dominated by the 
“Whampoa Group’ of officers, of which General Ho Ying-chin, Minister of War 
[replaced as Minister of War by General Chen Cheng], is the leading figure. 
There are many smaller groups and a number of prominent personalities who 
do not belong to any group, such as T. V. Soong [recently appointed Acting 
Premier], Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Sun Fo, the son of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of modern China..... 

“For the past fifteen years the Communist Party has provided the chief op- 
position to the Kuomingtang or government party... .”’ (Maxwell S. Stewart, 
War-time China (“Institute of Pacific Relations,” No. 10 (New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, April, 1944)], p. 33). 

“The National government derives its mandate from the central executive 

and central supervisory Committee of the Kuomintang, but the actual govern- 
mental functions are carried on by five independent departments or Yuan: execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, control and examination. The Central Political council, 
the highest political organ of the government in peacetime, formed a link be- 
tween the Kuomintang and the government, but after Feb. 1939 the Supreme 
National Defense council took over all its peacetime functions and assumed 
" emergency powers. Independent of the five Yuan, but subordinate to the National 
_ government, is the National Military council whose chairman, General Chiang, 
has the power to declare war, make peace and conclude treaties. The People’s 
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Mr. Rowe: You have shifted the discussion in the direction in 
which we want to go—namely, to discuss the actual strengths and 
weaknesses of China for the purposes of carrying on the present war. 
What are the outstanding factors of strength that China enjoys? 
What are the obvious weaknesses with which she is handicapped? 

I should say, to start out with, that the pure geography of China 
gives China great advantages. There is a large area. China is a 
country which is bigger than the United States in size and has a 
population almost three times the size of that of this country. 


Mr. MacNarr: Nobody knows what the population of China is. 
Mr. Rowe: Not precisely. 


Mr. MacNarr: Guesses are hazarded from fifty million to five 
hundred and fifty or perhaps even six hundred and fifty million, are 
they not? 


Mr. Lattimore: I think that four hundred and fifty million is 
the usually accepted figure. But the point is not only size and popu- 
lation. The point is the political and military intelligence with 
which you use the factors at your disposal. There, I think, we must 
say that Americans have tended to underestimate the Chinese. 
Neither politically nor militarily are they an illiterate people. They 
certainly, from 1937 on, have created a situation to which other 
countries had to respond. 


Mr. MacNarr: When you say “illiterate,” you are meaning in 
a political sense and are calling attention to a very important fact. 


It seems to me that a person may not be able to read and write — 


either the alphabet of the English language or the characters of the 
Chinese language, but he may have a great deal of political com- 
Political council, [was] created in 1938, which had the power to make proposals 


to and inquiries of the government ....” (1942 Britannica Book of the Year. 
Omnibus (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1943], pp. 344-45). 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN CHINA 
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Source: H. D. Fong, Pacific Affairs, March, 1942 
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mon sense that has been developed over a period of some thousands 
of years as an organized, or possibly disorganized, state. At least, 
they were leading a political life. 


| 
Mr. Latrimore: Yes, what we may call political “savvey.” They 

. ° 
have quite a great deal of it, and we would make a mistake if we 
assume that they are merely a passive, docile nation that waits to let 


things happen to it. 


Mr. Rowe: We have to add onto that something which it is neces- 
sary to mention. There is the important fact that in Chiang Kai- 
shek the Chinese have now what they have not had for the last 


‘hundred years—a political leader who combines this political savvey 
which you speak of with real military ability. The combination of | 
these two things is the explanation of the importance of Chiang 
Kai-shek in this war against the Japanese. 


Mr. MacNarr: Of course, some people even go so far as to suggest 
that Chiang Kai-shek is not the only person in China who has some 
experience and political savvey but that there are such people as 
Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung.? 


Mr. Lattimore: That is quite true, but I believe that it is gen- 
erally accepted among Chinese that, while there are disagreements 
among political groups, all political groups realize that the national 
leader of the greatest stature, and a man who has international 
stature as well as national stature, is Chiang Kai-shek. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is perfectly true, and I think from what I 
have heard that even Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh themselves would 
probably agree that Chiang Kai-shek is Number 1. 


2 General Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung are important leaders of Communist 
China (see Edgar Suow, Red Star over China [New York: Random House, 
1938}). 
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Mr. Rowe: Let us turn from these factors to point out some of 
the other elements of China’s strengths and weaknesses for the pur- 
poses of the war. It is obvious that China, in resisting Japan, it 
_ handicapped by her technical primitiveness, but there is a reverse 
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side of this picture. Technical primitiveness has handicapped the 
Chinese in the creation of the implements of modern warfare, but 


| 
China’s peculiar social organization, loose as it may be for some put- | 
poses, is a tremendous factor of strength in making it impossible for | 
the Japanese to hit a vulnerable spot which, like Berlin, as Berlin is _ 
now being attacked by the Russian armies, can be hit and can, in 
being eliminated, reduce materially the ability of the Chinese to 


keep on resisting in what I call their pattern of “informal” warfare. 


Mr. MacNarr: In other words, there is a tremendous amount of 


strength in decentralization. It is the old question, in part, of a 
federal state versus a unitary state. There is, for instance, the case 
of France. When Paris fell; France, practically speaking, fell and 
remained fallen for quite a while, and it is rather noticeable that no- 
body began to think of France again as any sort of a power until — 
again she had Paris. 


_Mr. Lattimore: We get off the point if we fail to realize that 
one thing about the Chinese is that they are changing extremely 
rapidly. 

Mr. MacNarr: How do you mean? 


Mr. Lattimore: I mean that at the present time there is a sense 
of national unity and cohesion which goes much beyond the mechan- 
ics of cohesion. 


Mr. MacNarr: Quite, but do you think that that is something 
that has developed only within the last, say, eight years? 


Mk. Lattimore: It is largely a phenomenon of this generation— 
the generation of Chiang Kai-shek. 


Mr. Rowe: I would agree with you that there is such a thing as 
national cohesion apart from the mechanics of that cohesion. There 
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is such a thing as a national sentiment. The Chinese have had this, 
and they have been bound together by it during long past history. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is a cultural sentiment. 


Mr. Rowe: Cultural unity is the unity of China. But for unity in 
the modern sense, or even in an effective functional sense in the 
modern world, to exist in China, would be impossible without the 
agencies and instrumentalities not merely through which this unity , 
can be expressed but through which the unity can be created, such 
as, for instance, railroads. I always say that if I were to wave the 
wand and produce one miracle for China, the thing which I would 
produce would be a big network of fifty thousand miles of railroads. 
It would do more to unify China and to give China the cohesion 
that it lacks at present than any other single factor I can think of. 


Mr. Lattimore: I do not think that it realistic. That is “pseudo- 
realistic.” 


Mr. Rowe: I agree 100 per cent. 


Mr. Lattimore: What the Chinese are going through is a process 
of transition from a sense of unity to the means of achieving that 
unity. That is what the shouting is largely about in the question of 
democracy, and so on. I think that that is realized by the Generalis- 
simo himself. I remember talking with him once about “state of cri- 
sis” in China, and he said, ‘“‘Don’t forget one thing about China. If 

: you take China at any given moment, you can always find a crisis, 
and you will find lots of people despairing over the crisis. But if you 


3 |. The need for railway construction is especially great. Before the war 
the whole of China, including Manchuria, had only about 26 miles of railway for 
each million of population. In contrast, India had 262 miles per million, Japan 

- 349, the Soviet Union 511, Great Britain 754, and the United States 3,200 miles 
_....? (Stewart, of. cit., p. 58). 
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compare the China of today with the China of five years ago or ten 


years ago, then you can see the progress.” 


Mr. MacNarr: I remember that an old friend of mine in China 


who had been living there about fifty years and who on a certain © 


occasion had been going through a file of magazines, commented up- 
on the fact that in going through those magazines he had been im- 
pressed by the number of occasions—in other words, about once 
every year—that it was remarked that China was fast approaching 
a crisis. Apparently, that is just about the idea that General Chiang 
had—that China was approaching a crisis but that it had ap- 
proached several before. 


Mr. Larrimore: Not only that it had approached crises, but 


that it had passed over those crises and had really got into a differ-_ 


ent position. That is the problem that is up to China’s friends. Do 
we recognize and realize the changes which have gone on in China? 
Do we see not merely that there are crises but that, after a crisis, 
they get up to a different stage and a different level? Are we ready 
to support and cooperate with China in the process of change rather 
than merely try to fit together the bits of a picture puzzle which are 
' static things in themselves? 


Mr. MacNair: Yes, and cooperate rather than tell China what to 
do. 


Mr. Lattimore: We cannot tell China what to do. China is 
much too big. We can cooperate with China, if China makes herself 
a going concern. But only the Chinese can make themselves a going 
concern. 


Mr. Rowe: You are pointing the way to something to which we 
ought to pay some attention. What is the future of China to be after 
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the war? What is China’s international position likely to be? What 
do the other powers have to say and to do about it? 


Mr. MacNarr: Now you are speaking just like an American, 
Rowe. The great American characteristic is a flair for prophecy, isn’t 
it? The Americans are not so interested in what has been or even 
what is as they are in what is going to be. All right, Rowe, since you 
are going to be a prophet, tell us about it. 


MR. Rowe: I would like to avoid the designation of a prophet. 


Mr. McNair: If your approach is not prophetical, what is your 
approach? 


Mr. Rowe: The approach which has to be taken to this is the 
approach which I have made in my book, China among the Powers. 
It is the approach of basing attempts to formulate American policy 
or, say, Allied policy, toward China on a basis of the analysis of 
China itself—in its material, in its psychological, in its political 
factors as indicating the realm and the bounds within which possible 
policies can be evolved and carried into effect so far as we are con- 
cerned in our relation to China. 


Mr. MacNarr: For example, in the next twenty-five years, would 
you consider it a practical question as to the degree of modern mili- 
tarization which China can undergo? Is that what you are talking 
about? 


Mr. Lattimore: There I am willing to stick my neck out further — 
than Rowe. The big problem of the next twenty-five years is going 
to be China in much the same way in which Russia was the big prob- 
lem of the last twenty-five years. The greatest international mis- 
take between wars was our failure to provide any way of getting to- 
gether with Russia. Russia was a country where tremendous chang- 
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es were taking place. We did not realize it. Therefore, when a threat 
to international security and peace arose from Japan and Germany 
and Italy, we could not get together with Russia. That was at least 
as much our fault as the Russians’, if not more. 


Mr. MacNarr: I think that it was more our fault. Why? Because 
we think that we are setting the pace for the rest of the world. Why 
did we not bother to study what Russia was doing? 


Mr. Lattrmore: Here is our chance to recover to some extent 
by at least studying the problem of China, because in the next . 
twenty-five years the greatest geographical area of change and the 
greatest population subject to change will be China. If we provide a 
constructive framework for that into which both the Chinese and 
ourselves can fit, then we can meet changes as they come along. 
Otherwise, we shall be back at the old game of trying to maintain a 
static balance, and that never works. 


Mr. Rowe: Do you not think, then, that you are simply point- 
ing to the fact that in the postwar world, we have to have a con- 
cord—a state of agreement—among the big powers in relation to 
their policies in respect to China? Then we can go on from that and 
say that we have to have a general agreement between the big pow- 
ers and China. 


Mx. MacNarr: That is a count of perfection, Rowe. What you are 
suggesting is very good in itself, only it is the old question of how 
you are going to bell the cat. You say very grandly that we must 
have an agreement with the powers. How are you going to get an 
agreement? 


Mr. Lattimore: We have agreements, to a certain extent, on 
certain subjects with Russia and with Britain and with China. It 
is perfectly feasible to get up to the next stage of coordinating those 
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various agreements into a more perfect United Nations’ agreement. 
For instance, we have in China today Donald Nelson, who has set 
up a Chinese WPB. That is a very constructive step. It represents 
an agreement between Americans and Chinese. But I think that 
that should be enlarged to bring in the British and the Russians, so 
that the question of allotments of materials and technicians and the 
use of supply routes can be prorated among China’s allies, with 
China as a full partner and not simply a nineteenth-century sub- 
ject of international relations. 


Mr. MacNair: I agree. And what you are saying is perhaps even 
more important than you yourself realize at the moment. In other 
words, you are suggesting that whether the United States and Brit- 


ain and Russia can come to an agreement with respect to China 


(or even with China), the United States by itself is strong enough to 


take certain action, vis-4-vis China, for China, and with China, and 


if the British or the Russians at a given time do not care to hop in 
along with us, we, working with China, and China working with us, 


can accomplish a great deal. 


Mr. Lattimore: We can accomplish a great deal, but not enough, 
‘because one of the great dangers of the postwar world would be pre- 
cisely that splitting up of the big Allies into small groups, two at a 
time. That would start a division of power instead of a coordination 
of power. : 

Mr. Rowe: In other words, the international division of effort is 
something which we want to avoid, in a sense. We want to avoid 


ynoncollaborative, one-power approaches to common problems, 
| such as China is going to be for the peace of the world after this war 


is over. 
_— Mr. MacNarr: That is all very well. I think that what you say 
“ 


has some sense to it, but not so much as you think, because suppose 
you cannot, for example, get the Russians to cooperate. .... Wait a 
minute. Let me go back a moment. I am inferring from such a state- 
ment as that that it is the Russians who are to blame, or that it is the 
British who are to blame. But suppose it is the Americans who are 
to blame. Suppose that we are so blamed suspicious of the Russians 
or suspicious of the British—we develop Russophobes and Anglo- 
phobes and various other kinds of “‘phobes”—that we ourselves will 
not cooperate with them. Then what? 


Mr. Rowe: You are simply pointing to the fact that the biggest 
issue that has to be settled for the general postwar peace and security 
of the whole world is something that transcends the single issue of 
China. 


Mr. MacNarr: Exactly. 


Mr. Rowe: You are raising the question of whether we are going 
to be able to get together in a solid security arrangement such as is 
envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement.‘ 


Mr. Lattimore: You can put it this way: The Americans have a 
weakness for sitting at home pretty smugly .... 7 


Mr. MacNarr: And thinking themselves right. 


Mr. Lattimore: ....and talking about the Russian problem 
and the Chinese problem and the British problem and not realizing 
that for most of the people in the world the biggest problem in the 
world today is the American problem. 


Mr. MacNarr: Why do you not, Lattimore, sit yourself down 


4See Joseph H. Ball, Herbert Feis, Walter Johnson, and Pitman Potter, 
What Was Accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks? a University of Chicago RouND 
TABLE pamphlet, No. 345, broadcast October 29, 1944. 
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: and write a book on the American problem? I think that you would 
really do something. 


Mr. Lattimore: I have just written a book, but it does not have 
that title. But in Solution in Asia I have included the problem of 
America in the problem of Asia. 


Mr. MacNarr: Grand! 


Mr. Rowe: In other words, the Pacific problem is the problem 
which includes all countries around the Pacific. But any emphasis 
upon regional organization for purposes of settling these things is 

h, going to be wrong. What we want is general agreement. Admitted 
| : that we never, for instance, in the last hundred years, got general 
agreement among even the great powers on the question of China, it 
is perfectly obvious from history that that does not mean that we 
_ should not attempt to do it or that the thing is going to remain com- 
| pletely impossible after this war. 


Mr. Latrimore: We must realize that to a very large extent the 
Chinese already have made themselves a great power. After all, it 
"was the Chinese, at a time when other people said it could not be 
done, who built the road through to Burma and thereby altered the 
military situation of that time. 


; Mr. MacNarr: And it was the Western Powers who shut the road 
| off for a few minutes, after the Chinese had built it, was it not, in 
order to please the Japanese? And nowadays we seem to feel that 
: we are quite free to say anything we please about Chiang Kai-shek, 
‘but I notice that we are hushed-hushed on the subject of saying any- 
thing about Hirohito. We must not hurt the feelings of the Japa- — 
Eyes or the Japanese Emperor, forsooth, but it is all right to talk 
about our good friends, the Chinese, who have been fighting the 
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Japanese for several years, while we were selling goods to the Japa- | 
nese to fight the Chinese. 


i 


Mr. Lattimore: I think that most people of the American public: 
would be very pleased to hear a little more criticism of Hirohito. 


Mr. MacNarr: Then why do we not hear more about Hirohito 
and less about Chiang Kai-shek, for example? 


Mr. Lattimore: I suppose that Hirohito has become a kind of 
sacred cow of the pundits who talk about the Far East. But, on the 
subject of China, I would like to point out that one reason why we} 
criticize China is because China made herself so powerful a factor in| 
the Pacific and the whole Far Eastern war and that we adjusted our 
strategy to the fact that Chinese resistance was carrying on. There- 
fore, the moment that there is a threat of political or military in- 
stability in China, we react by wondering whether our whole stra- 
tegic plan has to be changed. In a negative kind of way, that is a. 


tribute to the importance of China. 


Mr. MacNarr: Quite. And, stating it a little more positively, 
what you are hinting at, I take it, is, for instance, now that Manila is 
apparently falling today and Berlin perhaps is falling tomorrow or 
thereabouts, whether the Americans are going perhaps to have to 
undo their previous grand strategy with respect to landing on the 
coast of China and whether they are going to have to go straight to 
Tokyo, if they can, leaving out China on the side. 


Mr. Lattimore: It is a problem that is up to China and China’s 
allies, whether the Chinese can restore both their political unity and 
their over-all military cohesion to such a point that the strategy of 
the Pacific is again swung in their favor, so that they wind up the 
war as important members of the victors and not people standing by 
at the peace table and asking for a little attention because they 
were in on the war early. 
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Mr. MacNarr: In other words, whether the Chinese are active or 
whether they are passive. 


Mr. Lattimore: It is a tremendous problem, and it is a problem 
which is primarily up to the Chinese. If they solve it, we can sup- 
port them, but we cannot solve it for them. 


Mr. Rowe: I agree on that, with one reservation, and that is to 
the effect that, no matter how the war ends, we are going to have to 
have a massive cleanup on the continent of Asia, and in this China 
_ will be involved. It is a question of timing, as to where it hits first. 


Mr. MacNarr: Who is going to do the hitting? You say “‘the con- 
tinent of Asia.”” Do you mean India, China, Siberia? Who is going 
to do the hitting? 


Mr. Rowe: I suppose that it will have to be done by the people 
who have the material objects with which to hit each other. 

In summary, we can say that we agree that, whatever her strengths 
and weaknesses, the problems of China are entirely too big to make 
it possible to have everything done by other powers for China, 
either during the war or after the war. The Chinese must have the 
chief part in creating the conditions for their own advancement. 3 
' The recent restoration of China to full international equality is a 
' recognition of this fact. Unless China can achieve full national unity, 
' the basic conditions for the development of military strength, in- 
 dustries, and modern communications will be largely lacking, and 
there will be very little reason for other powers to attempt any col- 
- laboration with China. 


| The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, ts broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
‘outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
- in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
| tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
\ has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
- opinions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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5 


What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that China is an important member of the United 


Nations? Why? Should China be a more important member? 
How can this be accomplished? What is the attitude of the Chi- 
nese people toward the United States? | 


. What are the factors of unity and disunity in China? What did 


the speakers mean by “national cultural unity”? Explain. Com- | 
pare the Chinese and Japanese ideals of government and culture. 
How do you account for the civil strife within wartime China? 


. Can China today be called a democracy? Are Sun Yat-sen’s 


democratic principles a vital force in present-day China? In 
what sense is China’s struggle a part of the world fight for de-_ 
mocracy? What are the social forces which are changing China 
today? Who are China’s leaders and what programs do they 
offer? 


. Will the Communists and the Nationalists within China be able 


~ 


to work together to win the war? What are the sources of differ- 
ences between these two groups? How can they be reconciled? 
What is the Communist program for China? Do you think that 
the recent cabinet changes are a step toward solving China’s in- 
ternal problems? — 


How are China’s economic problems related to her political ones? 
Do you think that China will become the center of industrial de- 
velopment after the war? How is this to be accomplished? What 
should be the role of the Western Powers? What will be the po- 
litical consequences of the industrialization of Asia? 


. Would you agree with the speakers that China can becomea strong 


world power only by solving her own internal problems and 
thus coming out of this war as one of the active victorious pow- 
ers? What should be the objectives of American policy in the Far 


East? What effect will a strong, independent China have upon 


the affairs of the United States? 
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More on This Topic 
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Analysis of Opposing Ideologies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Deals with the thesis that “‘the nonphysical factors involved in the 

. _ present struggle in eastern Asia are at least as important as the physical.” 


(ed.). Voices from Unoccupied China. Chicago: University at Chi- 
~ cago Press, 1944. 
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MENG, C.Y.W. “China’s Parliament in Embryo,” Asza, January, 1945. 
A discussion of the People’s Political Council in which China is finding | 
“new hope.” 


MircueLt, K. L. ‘What To Do about China,” Nation, December 9, 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Round TABLE audience on “Are Cartels a Menace to World Peace?” | 


broadcast January 28, 1945. 


Simple and Logical 


The discussion which has just 
finished of ‘‘Are Cartels a Menace to 
World Peace?” came over the air very 
clearly. The problem was so simply 
and logically explained that I feel that 
I now have a clear picture of the op- 
erations of cartels—A listener from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ok 
Satisfactory 


I think that your discussion of 
cartels was one of the most satisfac- 
tory of recent weeks. It was so, not 
only because of the competency of the 
participants, but also because the 
principal terms were so well defined.— 
A listener from Sussex, Wisconsin. 


* 


Clean-cut Warning 


_ Today’s discussion on cartels was 
very instructive and a clear-cut warn- 
ing against the dangers of interna- 
tional monopoly. You are doing a real 
oublic service to present programs on 
this subject and other important is- 
sues. I am sure that it is appreciated 
dy persons who give thought to these 
mportant matters.—A listener from 
York, New York. 


Want Free Trade 


I have just listened to your dis- 
cussion today on cartels. I want to let 
you know that I am 100 per cent with 
all who would give our government 
power to eliminate world cartels and 
every other restriction that stands 
directly in the path of free world trade 
and which limits the freedom of small 
business. All these restrictions con- 
tribute to the difficulties of estab- 
lishing world peace.—A listener from 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


* 


Losers 


From Sunday’s discussion it ap- 
pears that this war, like World War I, 
is the result of greed for power and 
wealth, as well as secret business 
“treaties,” rather than the result of 
political blunders. At any rate, we 
were the losers through the operation 
of cartels.—Alistener from Eaton, Colo- 
rado. 


* 
Omitted Two Important 
Points 


Two important points were not 
emphasized in Sunday’s RouNnD 
TABLE discussion. They should have 


: " 
been included in very definite terms. 
Who is the originator of the cartels? 
For what purpose does the originator 
of a cartel make these agreements in 
restraint of trade? 

The net result of cartels to this 
date has been to put certain strategic 
materials beyond the reach of the 
United States and England in the 
event of war, or, that is, until all ene- 
my properties have been confiscated. 
The only value of cartels to this coun- 
try is that certain formulas have 
been made available to the American 
scientist, in return for all the knowl- 
edge which we have been able to con- 
tribute along that line which is given 
to the enemy. 

The United States government, I 
believe, and private industry must 
maintain research of the most ad- 
vanced sort to protect our own re- 
sources, 

Cartels may not cause war, but 


they serve the interests of the ag- 


gressor nations. This is an old story. 
Why do we continue to question the 


evidence? Is it stupidity or greedy | 
capital set upon a course of monopoly | 


at the expense of the nation?—A 
listener from Miami, Florida. 


* 


A Serviceman’s Opinion 


I do not know how much expres- 
sion you have heard from servicemen 
regarding the benefits they derive 
from your program, but in three years 
of service here and in the Far North, 
many friends and I have relied heavily 
upon your program to keep us ac- 


quainted with the current and pro-— 


spective social and economic prob-— 
lems which must be solved before we 
can go home with the assurance of — 


staying home—peacefully.—A listener 
from Grenier Field, New Hampshire. 
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